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INTRODUCTION 



If any Ll) i nj.', was learned through empirical social research in America in 
tli€^ period since the thirties, it was that socio-economic status is related 
to a very wide spectrum of behavior. In the tfiirties, ways were devised for 
measuring soc i o-ecorjomi c status and in tlie decades since that time literally 
hundreds of studies have l>een made in which the social class positions of 
individuals were found to be related to behavior and attitude. 

Tlie purpose of this paper is to extract from the more recent studies of 
socio-economic status, their implications for our understanding of the charac- 
teristics of the poor. The bibliographic effort involved was used as the 
underpinning for our earlier article in this volume: indeed, that was its 

main aim. However, a review and summary of the literature in this field has 
some considerable value in its own right. First of all, such a survey is a 
good antidote to the "Columbus complex," a state of mind to which social 
scientists are susceptible and which consists of the tendency to discover over 
and over again what has been adequately established earlier. Secondly, a re- 
view can also show the inconsistencies and gaps in our knowledge. As the 
reader will learn, it is not entirely clear whether this area of knowledge 
about our society is an over- or an under-explored territory. 
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II. A U. 



vi«>w of i!i(> l.iUrntiire on Social Class and Poverty ; 



l(<- I I u-r.itiirt* clf/Hitij' wi Lli social class as a variable is considerable 



• hmI j| w.i.s obvious iron, the start that the entire body of this literature 
could not be surveyed. Consequently, a number of topics had to be omitted 
at the outset, and some limits established on the inclusion of material. 



Since our bias is in the direction of empirical sociology, our coverage of 
a number of related disciplines is undoubtedly incomplete. The most serious 
omission is the economic treatment of poverty, an area in wliich we may 
claim no particular competence. A number of areas within the usual meaning 
of social stratification (e.g., occupational prestige, social mobility, 
and stratification theory) were excluded from the start. We have also 
eliminated studies dealing with social class measurement and methodology. 

We began by systematically screening each issue of the major sociological 
journals, and a number of related publications, from 1950 to 1966.* 

Articles which dealt with the correlates of social class position were read 
and abstracted. Relevant references to separate monographs or to journal 
articles not subject to the screening were also read and abstracted. In 
addition, published collections of articles and conference proceedings dealing 
with poverty were covered. A preliminary draft of our bibliography was 
circulated to participants in the Seminar on Poverty and to other interested 
persons. As a results of their cooperation, many omissions were called to 
o.ir attention, and some unpublished material made available to us. An earlier 



version of this paper was presented at the August, 1967, meeting of the Socio- 



'‘' American Journal of Sociology, American Sociological Review, Journal 
of Educational Sociology, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Journal 
of Social Issues, Marriage and Family Living, Public Opinion Quarterly 
Social Forces, Social Problems, Social Work, Sociometry, Welfare in Review 
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loKital Kesearch Association, San Francisco, California, and we have incor- 
porated Tiiany of tlie suggestions arising from this presentation in this revision. 
Ill spite of precautions, there are obvious gaps. There is no sure way of 
estinialiug the mimber of relevant articles missed by our screening methods. 

More seriously, since the start of the "War on Poverty" a great deal of 
research of the "poor" has been undertaken. Unless, either through chance 
or socioinetric referral, unpublished memoranda from these ongoing researches 
have passed through our hands, projects which may in a few years contribute 
the bulk of our knowledge concerning the characteristics of the present-day 

"poor" are not systematically covered. 

Our original screening, plus the referrals netted approximately 750 
articles and books; clearly, some criteria had to be established for putting 
manageable bounds on the material to allow for integration and analysis. 

Oiven a bias towards empirical research, most of the impressionistic 
articles dealing with the poor have been excluded. Research studies with 
obvious deficiencies in either research design, sampling methods, or 
analysis were excluded on the grounds that their findings and interpretations 
were o[ limited or unknowable value. In principle, this is a sound approach; 
in practice, it has its limitations. A number of areas - e.g., the place 
of work in individual self-identification, the possible differential handling 
of delinquents from various social-classes by law enforcement agencies, the 
uses of leisure by social class, or the ideology of welfare - are so 
sparsely researched that we had to rely on every shred of evidence available 
for interpretation. In a number of other areas — e.g., child-rearing 
practices/ educational and occupational aspirations of adolescents, studies 
relating SES and performance on intelligence tests -- the literature 
is so extensive that the citations, perforce, reflect some degree of selection 
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amon^' works we considered to be equivalent in value. 



A. The Data l^econsidered: 



Tbe |>iil)l i sited literature dealing witli those on the very bottom of the 



f!l ral i I ic.iL ion system is on tliewiiole somewhat limited. To begin with, few 
studies liave l)een concerned with systematically describing the cliaracteristics 
ol tlie very poor, the outstanding exception being the Survey Research Center's 
survey ol income aiul labor force participation, based on a probability 
national sample augmented by oversampling of low income households (Morgan, 
et al . , 1962) . We are thus left in the position of creating a collage from 
numerous findings, collected in different places and at different times. 



Since few studies have utilized probability samples of the national populace, 
it is questionable how reliable available results are as estimates of the 
country's "true" patterns. The available studies lead us to suspect the 



existence of appreciable regional and ethnic differences in class*related 



behavior, hut these sub-group variations have yet to be systematically docu- 
mented . 



Second, in order to compare findings across studies, it is important 
tliat the discrete groupings into which the study populations are divided 
be consistent, by and large, however, researchers have tended to 



dichotomize their study populations, the most common being "working/middle- 
class" or "blue/white collar" divisions. Even among studies which use the 
same gross dichotomy -- e.g., "working/middle-class" -- the cutting points 
utilized are often different, so that comparisons are difficult to make. 

It is obvious that this d ichotomizat :lon and use of ordinal scales can lead 



to different interpretations of identical "raw" findings, since a change in 
the cutting point between groups can lead to a change in the observed per- 
centage differences. A number of researchers have continuously stressed that 
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variations in behavior are present within these groupings which should not be 
cjverlooked. Yet, for example, tlie typology suggested by S.M. Miller (1964) 
or W. Miller's (1958) characterization of the lower-class in terms of six 
"focal concerns" have not been rigorously tested.* In many instances, data 
are available from which to make finer distinctions, but because the samples 
are small, the authors collapse their categories and so obliterate finer 
poi nts . 

Third, most of the writers have been so impressed with the finding 
that socio-economic position (no matter how measured) is associated with a 
variety of dependent variables that they have generally not taken the further 
steps of assessing the strength or degrees of relationship or attempting to 
explaiti why such relationships are found. Few investigators have employed 
measures of association which allow the reader to assess how strongly a 
particular dependent variable is related to socio-economic status. As a 
consequence, descriptive statements usually lend themselves to somewhat 
exaggerated views of class differences. For example, the literature on "need 
achievement" contains findings which, when translated into correlation coeffi- 
cients, are of the order of .2 - .4, but descriptive statements about the 
findings give the impression that there are strikingly different orientations 
to achievement by socio-economic status. To some extent to which these am- 
biguities in the literature have carried over into this paper. 

Similarly, the fitiding that socio-economic status is correlated with 



* The study by Cohen and Hodges (1963) is a notable attempt to charac- 
terize the "lower-blue-collar" class and its differences from our groups; 
but even there, as the authors admit "the interpretations are post facto 
attempts to make sense of our data." Another example is the comparison 
of the child-rearing environment and family functioning of "upper-lower" 
and "very low-lower" class families by Pavenstedt (1965). The overall 
theoretical orientation of this study, however, was psychoanalytic, and 
the criteria for dividing families into the two groups do not lend themselves 
to replication. 
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some dependent variable is very infrequently followed up with either further 
empirical specification or speculation concerning the causal nexus between 
SKS and tlie dependent variable in question. With the notable exceptions 
i>l Mert.i>n (19')/) and Kriesberg (196'i), who have attempted to work out 
rationales lor class differences, most social scientists typically regard 
such findings as ultimate explanations requiring little furtlier exploration. 

For example, the relal ionsli i p l)etween SKS and tests of intellectual function- 
ing has lieen documented for decades, yet only recently has one of the prior 
variables, i.e., linguistic development, been studied. The precise effects 
of some intervening variables, such as quality of education, are still unclear. 
We could, by drawing elaborate causal models based on numerous studies re- 
construct some of these relationships, but the problems of samples and statis- 
tics would obstruct such an effort. Or, the inverse relationship between 
socio-economic status and divorce is well-documented, but with the exception 
of Coode's (1951,1966) explanation and the Moynihan report, few studies have 
set out to empirically study this relationship with a sample large enough to 
allow for the possibility that different mechanisms may be causing the re- 
lationship observed at different levels. A study -of the structure and 
functioning of the N. gro family in the United States, to the best of our 
knowledge, I, as not been published.'* As a consequence of the research of tlie 
past few decades, we know a lot about what the differences are among socio- 
economic groups, but very little about why such differences exist. 

Two additional problems were encountered, and not solved to our complete 
satisfaction: comparability of findings and the historical period which tlie 

studies cover. The research technology available to social scientists has 

* E. Franklin Frazier’s (1939) classic study is now more than thirty 
years old, and rests heavily on relatively slight research and is geared 
to a period in American Negro history which is now long past. 
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^•rowii rapidly in sophistication over the period surveyed; researchers in the 
mid-sixties have access to electronic computers, unavailable to the researcher 
ol the liities. More funds for research were available in the later period. 
Consequently, comparisons and juxtapositions of findings from different 
periods are fraught with danger. I’urthermore , we have no way of assessing 
whether some of the findings reported at the start of our period are still 
relevant today, or conversely. Consequently, the reader is cautioned not to 
regard the empirical related in our analysis as holding for all times and 
places. I’or example, the political apathy of the poor is well documented, 
but under certain circumstances, such as the recent (1967) racial riots, 
politicization of the poor can occur.* 

Wlio are tlie "poor"? ; 

In Llie currerit literature on the poor and in policy discussions, the defi 
nition of poverty is an unresolved problem. Al agree that those living in 
poverty are persons and households which have considerably less than average 

f 

access to goods and services and considerably less than average financial 
^ and other resources. There is no agreement, however, on where to draw the 

poverty line; that is, on what constitutes minimum adequacy, and secondarily 
on how many Americans can be considered "poor." This disagreement can be 
expected to continue indefinitely for two reasons; first, because no index 
and no cutting point will do everything that every party to the dispute would 
desire, .'ind second, because social cliange will not acquiesce in the preserva- 
! t ion of any index.** 

* In this sense, Marx' characterization of the lumpenproletariat as, 
at best, politically inert, and at worst, counter-revolutionary was histori- 
cally conditioned. 

** Examples of these discussions can be found in Mordon (1965) , Harrington 
(1962), Orshansky (1965), Anderson (1964), and Ferman, £t al . (1965). 
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l*art ol‘ the d i saj»reeiiient over the concepts of the "poor” and of "poverty 



stems from the distinction, often implicit, made by many writers, between two 
types of poverty and of poor people. On the one hand, there are the "respectable 
poor, persons who are just like standard middle-class Americans except that 
they have less income and wealth. On the other hand, there are the "disrepu- 
table" poor, those who not only have limited resources but also behave differently 
or hold values different from those of standard middle-class Americans. For 
example, Warner and his students (19A9) distinguish a lower-lower class from 
an upper-lower class primarily on the basis of values and behavior.* Marx 
(191A) used the term "lumpenproletariat" to characterize the most disorganized 
and bestlalized element of the working class. He predicted that the "lumpen- 
proletariat" would be used by counter-revolutionary forces to oppose the righteous 
revolution of the working class.** 

Contemporary discussions of the poor distinguish between those who, be- 
cause of events of their life cycle or the chance happenings of disaster. 



"happen" to be suffering from a low level of income and wealth -- the aged, 
the sick, the disabled, the victims of economic dislocations -- and the "chronic 
poor, those who are unable to "make a go of it" because of character deficiencies 
or lack of skill, it is the latter group upon which the greatest attention 



is centered. A set of terms has been filtering into the literature to 



* In Social Class in America . Warner distinguishes a "common man level de- 
scribed by his respondents as "poor but respectable," "poor but honest, and 
’’poor but hardworking," from a "below the common man level" described as river 
rats," "peckerwoods," "dirty and immoral," and "those who live like pigs. 

** In the 18th Brumaire . Marx writes: "Along with ruined roues of questionable 

means of support and questionable antecedents, along with foul and adventures- 
seeking dregs of the bourgeoisie, there were vagabonds, dismissed soldiers, dis- 
charged convicts, runaway galley slaves,...— in short, the whole ^unde fine , 
dissolute, kicked-about mass that the Frenchmen style la boheme. 



characterize this group: "the new poor," "multi-problem families," the "new 

working class," "unstable families," "the culture of poverty," and so on. 

Other terms -- e.g. , the "disreputable poor," and "paupers" -- have been re- 
furbished, usually encased in quotation marks, presumably to indicate that 
they are being used without old-fashioned pejorative connotations. Note that 
all of these terms are used to imply that something more than Income is 
missing in this group. They indicate that these are people who are poor and 
who cannot cope with their poverty despite their lack of any obvious physical 
and mental disabilities. These are people who "make noise," "cause trouble," 
and generally create "problems" for the rest of society.* The "poor" then, to 
whom the major amount of attention is addressed in the new literature on po- 
verty are those whose income is low (excluding the disabled, the retired, and 
the temporarily poor) , who are unanble to cope successfully even at a minimal 
level with their poverty, and who present problems to society. Although no 
single writer employs precisely this definition, we think it covers the essen- 
tial features of most.** 

There are two important distinctions of this definition: First, the 

definition stresses the non-economic aspects of poverty and hence is more in 
keeping with social policies which are directed at changing values and behavior 
than with policies which stress full employment and income maintenance. Second, 
it is a definition which easily becomes circular: the target population is 

defined as poor because they manifest certain characteristic problems; the 

* As Matza (1966) points out, this is especially evident in the British 
term, "problem family," and the American adaptation, "multi-problem" family. 

** Cohen, 1964; Kngel, 1965; Harrington, 1962; 0. Lewis, 1966; Lockwood, 1960; 
Matza, 1966; S.M. Miller, 1964a, 1964b; W.B. Miller, 1958, 1959; Pavenstedt, 

1965; Riessman, 1962, 1964; and Schneiderman , 1964, 1965. Of these writers, 

S.M. Miller has attempted to elaborate a typology of the lower classes, distin- 
guishing essentially between the "hopeless" poor and those who are attempting 
to cope with their problems. 
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problems are then explained as due to the fact that the target population Is 
poor. 

This new literature which describes the specific characteristics of the 
"lower- lowers" (to use Warner's neutral term) tends to consist of case 
studies or qualitative field observations rather than extensive, quantitative, 
and systematic analyses of population characteristics. Perhaps because the 
literature Is so meager there Is considerable agreement among writers concerning 
specific characteristics which are manifested by the "lower- lowers." These 
features Include: 

1. Labor- Porce Participation : Long periods of unemployment 

and/or very intermittent employment. Public assistance is 
frequently a major source of income for extended periods. 

2. Occupational Participation : When employed, jobs held are at 

the lowest levels of skills -- e.g., domestic service, 
unskilled labor, menial service jobs, and farm labor. 

3. Family and Interpersonal Relations ; High rates of indices 

of marital instability (desertion, divorce, separation), high 
incidence of households headed by females, hi^ rates of 
illegitimacy; unstable and superficial interpersonal relation- 
ships characterized by considerable suspicion of persons out- 
side the immediate household. 

4. Community Characteristics : Residential areas with very poorly 

developed voluntary associations and low levels of participation 
in such local voluntary associations as exist. 

5. Relationship to Larger Society : Little interest in, or knowledge 

of, the larger society and its events; some degree of alienation 
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from the larger society. 

6. Value Orientation : A sense of helplessness and low sense of 

personal efficacy; dogmatism and authoritarianism in political 
ideology; fundamentalist religious views with some strong 
inclinations toward beliefs in magical practices. Low 'need 
achievement* and low levels of aspirations for the self. 

Although several other characteristics could be added to this inventory, 
our informal content analysis of the literature indicates that these charac- 
teristics are those over which there is considerable consensus and which tend 
to be stressed as critical features of the lower-lowers. 

Dissent among writers centers around three issues: first, there is the 

question of whether the "lower- lowers" are "happy" or not. Some writers 
extol the spontaneity of expression among this group while others ascribe 
the same phenomenon to lack of impulse control. Some see the poor as having 
a fine and warm sense of humor but others regard their humor as bitter and 
sad. Some claim that the poor are desperately trying to change their condition 
sinking into apathy when it becomes clear to them that the odds are greatly 
against their being able to do so, others deny that a strong desire for change 



exists. 

The second major point of disagreement arises over whether or not the 
"lower- lowers" have developed a contra-culture - a rejection of the core values 
of American society - or whether they are best characterized by what Hyman 
Rodman (1963) calls’Value stretch," a condition in which the main values are 
accepted as valid, by persons, who. nonetheless, exempt themselves from ful- 



filling the requirement of norms.* 

* As described In Rodman (1963) , the concept of "value stretch" is a phe- 
nomenon not peculiar to the "lower -lowers." No normative system is adhered to 
completely by everyone in the society, and, depending upon the norms in question. 
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A third issue over which there is some disagreement concerns the extent 
to which the characteristics of tlie poor are "cultural" or "situational." 
l•'rom the? point of view of some writers, many features of "lower- lower" life 
.'ire p.'issed on from generation to generation forming a "culture (or subculture) 
of poverty" which once started is as difficult to change as any other valid 
culture (0. Lewis, 1966; W.B. Miller, 1958). Other writers stress the situ- 
ational determinants of these characteristics, indicating that they arise as 
accomodative responses to the conditions of poverty (Krlesberg, 1963; Rainwater, 
1966). Obviously, this issue to some extent overlaps the second area of disa- 
greement described above: a contra-culture is a subculture although a sub- 

culture need not necessarily be set up in opposition to the main cultural 
streams of a society. 

liven if we had limited our discussion to those sets of characteristics 
about which minimal consensus exists, it would still be a major undertaking 
to draw a definitive portrait of the poor. The major reason for this diffi- 
culty is that the literature describing the "lower-lower" class does not 
provide us with information on the relative weights to be attributed to these 
characteristics. Thus, if we take the position that a person (or household) 
is to be counted as a member of the "lower- lower" group if and only if he 
manifests each and every one of the characteristics described above, then it 
Is obvious that extremely small numbers of the population would fall into the 
group so defined. The addition of each characteristic necessarily restricts 
the eligible population, except where characteristics are very highly corre- 




the latitude given for compliance can be considerable. For example, adultery 
has undoubtedly been widespread throughout the whole range of American social 
strata although there is clear evidence from attitude surveys that legitimate 
sexual alliances are to be preferred over adulterous ones. If there is any 
reason for the concept to be applied to the "lower- lowers" with more force 
than to any other group in American society, it is that their lives (for a 
variety of reasons) depart from standard American in more areas and more 
dramatically. 
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lated with each other. It is doubtful, however, whether such a rigorous defi- 
nition of the poor is subscribed to by any one of the writers whose orientation 
we have discussed. 

It seems more sensible to apply these defining characteristics according 
to some sort of scale. At the simplest level, the presence or absence of each 
characteristic can be weighted in deciding whether or not an individual or 
household is to be counted among the " lower- lowers. " However, in this case, 
the critical question becomes what weight should be given to each of the charac- 
teristics, that is, which are the most essential characteristics, the absence 
or presence of which should more definitely determine whether or not an indi- 
vidual or household is to be a member of the "lower- lower" class.* 

Although most of the writers have not been particularly clear on this 
point, we make the assumption that occupation is the sine qua non of the 
" lower- lowers. " Hence, "lower-lower" characterizes persons or households 
whose main breadwinner is peiinanently unemployed and/or when employed, holds 
down occupations on the lowest skill and income levels. However, since, 
according to the literature, not all such persons should be considered members 
of the "lower-lower" class, persons in this group have to manifest some or all 
of the other characteristics described in order to be considered members of 
the "lower-lower" class. 

In short, a person or household who is to be considered as a member of 
the "lower- lower" class displays certain occupational characteristics and 
also some (as yet unspecified) combination of behavioral or attitudinal charac- 

* Note that Warner bypasses this question entirely by defining membership 
in a particular class in terms of some sort of consensus in a community that 
the individual or household in question belongs in that class. (Warner, 

Social Class in America . 1949). Hence, his definition of the "lower- lowers" 
is perhaps the least subject to circularity, although the most difficult to 
apply in a given empirical situation. 
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ten' sties.* l'‘ortunately £or the ptirposes of this paper, it was not necessary 
to come to A»rips fully with this qtiestlon, since our main concern was with 
tilt* general correlates of socio-economic position. 

The overview of our knowledge about the poor presented earlier in this 
volume, was derived from a synthesis of the empirical literature and a con- 
frontation between these findings and the composite picture derived from the 
qualitative and impressionistic material just presented. If the differences 
shown in the empirical material between middle and working class were such 
that an extrapolation from tliem resulted in a prediction of "lower-lower" 
class behavior which is consistent with the descriptions provided in our 
composite portrait, then we would have some basis for inferring that the 
"lower-lower" class is not qualitatively different from the rest of society, 
but simply more extreme in these behaviors. On the other hand, if extrapo- 
lation from known differences had resulted in predictions which are inconsis- 
tent with our composite portrait, then we would have had reason to infer that 
the poor are indeed qualitatively different from the rest of the population. 

As argued above, however, our findings indicated that the major differences 
are quantitative . not qualitative . 

It could be said that our strategy was deficient: on the one hand we 

placed a composite portrait based on non-systematic and impressionistic evi- 
dence and on the other hand confronted it with almost two decades of empirical 



* Obviously, this is not yet a workable definition, since the way in 
which these secondary characteristics are to be combined in an index or 
scale has yet to be specified. Exactly how some of the writers on the 
poor (see especially 0. Lewis, 1966) come up with estimates of the propor- 
tion of the total population who are "lower- lower" or "living in the cul- 
ture of poverty" is something of a mystery. We suspect that these estimates 
are arrived at by considering a combination of income and occupation, elimi- 
nating those who are "merely" poor by subtracting the old, disabled, and 
temporarily unemployed, leaving the residual as those "living in the 
culture of poverty." 
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ifsearcli. huleed, U may even be argued that this portrait is incorrect and 
that no conclusive inferences can be made. It is our belief, however, that 
j^iven the current state of knowledge about the poor, our conclusion was the 
most reasonable. The question of the accuracy of our inferences and 
extrapolations cannot be resolved until the large-scale, quantitative studies 
of representative samples of the poor provide the necessary documentation. 

Tl>e Corrcilat cs of Socio-Ec onomic St atus! 

Tliis part of the paper is a series of short stories, each covering a 
substantive area in wliich some social-class differentials have been found, 
in condensed form, these sections provide for the reader the "raw data" from 
which we have drawn many of our inferences about the poor in the United States. 
The synthesis attempted within each area will also provide a useful entry point 
for social-scientists, and proverbial intelligent laymen to the literature 
on social-class and poverty. 

The classification system employed here attempts to be systematic, but 
is clearly not the only way these studies can be grouped. Some readers may 
find it useful to rearrange findings in what are analytically more useful 
ways. In the case of small studies or laboratory experiments, classification 
was not difficult and extracting the major finding an easy task. When we were 
confronted with large-scale national surveys, the problem was more difficult. 
In those cases, we have reported one or two relevant findings, and left the 
fiEer richness of the SE materials to be investigated by the reader. 

Both in the text itself, and in numerous footnotes we have indicated 
sources of additional information or corroborative studies. It should be re- 
membered that the main reason for citing a study is not because it is an 
exemplar of empirical research but because it provides some evidence, no 
matter how precariously established, concerning socio-economic status and its 
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correlates. We are aware of the fact that both our citations and bibliography 
may leave the reader with an enigma: namely, was that omitted material with 

whlcl. he is personally acquainted merely overlooked or considered inadequate 
for i, .elusion? We hope that the discussion of our method and some of the 
criteria tor selection set forth in the preceding section will help resolve 

lliose issues. 



A. rornmnnirv Organization a nd Participation in Voluntary Associatio ns: 

The literature on poverty and the poor describes the areas inhabited by 
the "lower- lowers" as severely lacking in community organization; i.e., the 
voluntary associations usually found in many middle-class areas, whose pur- 
poses are to look after the collective interests and the commonweal of the 
area in question, are not present. Consequently, it is difficult to locate 
and negotiate with "indigenous" leaders who can legitimately speak for, and 
make committments on behalf of area Inhabitants. Even those local voluntary 
associations which can be found, e.g., churches, social clubs, etc., tend to 
be concerned with their own particular affairs and not with the neighborhood 

coomunity or public interests in general. 

This is not to imply that the areas occupied by the poor are socially 
disorganized. Whyte (1943) and Cans (1962) both demonstrate that individuals 
in the sl.nns are connected to each other in complicated networks of peer and 
kinship groups. However, organizations concerned with community affairs, both 
internally and In dealing with the larger society, are relatively rare. C.ans, 
for example, notes the relative helplessness of the people he studied to or- 
ganize sufficiently to halt the redevelopment of their neighborhood. 

So rare are those working class or "lower-lower" neighborhoods which do 
manage to achieve some degree of community organization that a great deal of 
















nttcMUion has been paid to the few examples which exist. Alinsky*s (1946) 

.sn- *;esslul organization of the IJack-of-the-Yards neighborhood of Chicago during 
the Thirties and his later, even more dramatic, organization of Woodlawn 
(Silberman, 1964) (a "lower-lower" Negro slum of Chicago), are prime examples 
of successful organization in types of areas usually characterized by its lack.* 

Systematic studies directly touching upon the density of voluntary asso- 
ciations by areas are not frequent. Rossi (1956) studied four areas in Phila- 
delphia and found, by canvassing voluntary associations in each area, that the 
two high- status areas had many more voluntary associations than the two low- 
status areas.** Glazer and Moynihan (1963) argue that the main difference which 
accounted for the rapid rise in social status of some immigrant groups (namely 
the Jews) and the relatively retarded rise of others (notably Italians, Negroes, 
and Irish) was the lack of voluntary mutual aid associations in areas occupied 
by the latter. 

At the level of individual participation in voluntary associations, re- 
search findings are more plentiful. Hausknecht (1962) reanalyzed tvjo national 
sample surveys and found participation in voluntary associations to be positively 
related to education, occupation, and income; although also related to stages 
in the life-cycle, with heaviest participation among the middle-aged. This 
study also concurs with our previous statements that not only do participation 



* Other recent examples of concerted attempts to build community organization 
in unorganized, urban, lower-class areas are Mobilization for Youth, operating 
on New York's lower East Side, Haryou-Act in Harlem, and the various Community 
Action Programs sponsored by the Office of Economic Opportunity. A recently 
published book by Marris and Rein (1967) discusses the evolution of many of 
the recent programs, giving special attention to the philosophies behind them. 
Unfortunately, they do not present much information on the success or failure 
of the attempts to organize these areas. 

VrtV Note that neither low-status area would qualify as being primarily a 
"lower-lower" neighborhood. 
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rates differ, but also the types of organizations to which lower-status indi- 
viduals belong are different. Wright and Hyman (1958), present evidence from 
two national probability samples and a number of metropolitan area samples and 
find similar patterns, along with fairly strong ethnic and religious differences.* 
Participation in specific voluntary associations also shows the same pattern 
of higher rates of membership and participation on the part of persons from 
higher socio-economic levels. Goode (1966) compares the religious behavior of 
two national samples (the first predominantly white, Protestant, rural, and 
blue-collar; the second a white, Congregationalist , urban, white-collar, and 
high-income sample) and finds that church participation (as measured by atten- 
dance, membership, and officeholding in church organizations) is positively 
associated with social status.** Greeley and Rossi (1966) find the same pattern 
among Roman Catholics with attendance at mass and the performance of ritual 
duties more frequent among higher-status Catholics. Demerath (1966) argues that 
there are differences among socio-economic levels in styles of relgious be- 
havior with the higher levels being more committed to church organization and 
ritual, and lower status people being more concerned with devotion and "spirit." 
Goode (1966) suggests that for the middle class, church activity has become 
secularized so that it is an extension of overall associational participation; 
whereas for the lower class it is more intrinsically religious in character. 

Participation in political activities is also inversely related to socio- 
economic levels. Matthews (1954) found that the socio-economic status of 
legislators on all levels was predominantly upper-middle class, with lawyers 
constituting a majority of Congressmen and Senators. Persons with working- 
class occupations were found very infrequently, and then only on local legis- 

* Many other researchers working with smaller and less extensive samples re- 
port the same findings (e.g., Dotson, 1951; Reissman, 1954; Foskett, 1955). 

** Goode’s article contains references to a great many relevant studies dealing 
with various aspects of social class and church participation. 
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lative bodies (e.g. , city councils in small cities). In a review of a series 
of studies, Woodward and Roper (1950) found that lower-status individuals were 
much less likely to vote, belong to organizations which took stands on political 
issues, discuss political issues with their friends, write or talk to Congress- 
men or other public officials, contribute money to a political party or to a 
candidate, or attend meetings at which political speeches were made. 

Studies of involvement in public decision making also reveal the same 
pattern. In a review of studies of participation in decision making. Bell, 
et ^.(1961) find that working-class individuals are rarely implicated as 
playing direct or indirect roles in the making of public decisions. Strodt- 
beck, et al. (1965) found that even when lower-status individuals are brought 
into a decision-making situation as in the case of experimental juries, they 
tend to participate less in discussion, to be less often elected rs jury fore- 
men, and not to be regarded as contributing very much to the discussion by 

other participants. 

The major studies of voting behavior conducted by the Survey Research 
Center of Michigan (Campbell, et , 1960, 1966) as well as others* clearly 
document the lowered rates of participation in elections on the part of lower 
status individuals. Particularly important has been the finding that lower 
status persons have a lower sense of "political efficacy," i.e. , they feel 
that their efforts directed towards influencing the outcome of political 

decision-making would not have any appreciable effect. 

Finally, we turn to studies of participation in informal forms of social 
interaction. Rossi (1956) found that lower status individuals have fewer 
friends and are less likely to visit with relatives and neighbors, a finding 

* See Lipset, et , (1954) for a review of major voting studies. 
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also partly reported by Cohen and Hodges (1963).* King (1961), reviewing 
the results of four sociometric studies, showed that although individuals 
at all status levels tend to choose friends from one's own level, lower SES 
Individuals also make unreciprocated upper-status choices. Curtis (1963) 
reports that lower-class individuals tend to associate more with individuals 
within their own socio-economic categories than do high-status individuals. 
In an analysis of social behavior, Muir and Weinstein (1962) find that lower 
SKS families restrict socializing to their immediate families and neighbors, 
while higher SES individuals have a much broader range of friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

B. Morbidity. Mortality, and the Utilization of Medical Services : 



Nineteenth and early twentieth-century descriptions of the poor heavily 
stress the higher incidence of physical illnesses among the poor and their 
relatively short life span. Indeed, the major emphasis of the public health 
movement (Simmons, 1958) was on eliminating those conditions which sustained 
the lowered chances of life of the poor. The success of the public health 
movement, coupled with the sharp rise in standards of living, has significantly 
lowered the incidence of Illness and raised the average life expectancy of 
the total population. 

In a review article, Kadushln (1964) argues that socio-economic differen- 
tials in the incidence of disease were almost eliminated by the post-World War 
II period, and refers to ten studies which he feels substantiate his position. 
Recently, Antonovsky (1967) raised some strong objections to this argument, 
although granting that there is merit in Kadushln's suggestion that there are 



* Cohen and Hodges report that lower-class respondents say that they inter- 
act more with kin both absolutely and also relative to their interaction with 
neighbors, friends from work, and friends they have met elsewhere. 
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intervening variables between social class and disease. In reexamining the 
studies cited by Kadiisiiin, Antonovsky concludes that only a study by Graham 
(I9!>8) supports Kadiishin*s hypothesis. The studies that we have found, in 
nddition to those discussed in the debate, present a mixed picture. Thus, 

Mayer and Hauser (1950) analyzed life tables for Chicago for the period 
1920-1940 and showed that expectations of life at birth for racial and socio- 
economic groups converged during this period, although substantial differences 
remained between whites and non-whites. Ellis (1958), in an analysis of 
mortality records for 1949-1951 for the city of Houston, Texas, also finds 
mortality rates inversely related to socio-economic status with the major 
differences between the lowest SES group and others, and particularly high 
death rates in this group from chronic diseases. In a unique study of the 
interaction over time between Illness and socio-economic status, Lawrence 
(1958) examined the prevalence of Illness in a sample of 1,310 families in 
1923 and 1943 and found an inverse relationship in both periods. However, 
the data indicate that chronic illness may be more significant as a factor 
In reducing socio-economic status than as a consequence of status. 

In a review article of the social and cultural factors involved in infant 
mortality, Anderson (1958) concludes that when the gross relationships of 
Infant mortality and various social factors are examined, there is a negative 
correlation between social status and infant mortality rates j however, the 
nearer the infant mortality rate approaches a virtually irreducible minimum 
in terms of our present knowledge, the less operative are the social and en- 
vironmental factors and the more operative are so-called *maternal efficiency, 

* copabili ty , * and other personal factors (p. 23)." Two more studies dealing 
with SES and Infant mortality bear out Anderson’s statement: Stockwell (1962), 

in a study of neonatal mortality in Providence for 1949-1951, found that there 
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w.is not v»-ry m'icli diiritrcnce betwecMi class levels except for deaths in the 
p<»st -noonalri I period (al ter one month) at whicli point the lower socio-economic 
levels Iiad liifi,her rates doe to infectious diseases and accidental deaths. 

Willie (ly'iy), in n similar study in Syracuse, also finds very little difference 
in neonatal deaths by SES. 

e.raham (1963) in a review of studies of chronic illness finds a confusing 
and irregular pattern of relationships to socio-economic levels. For example, 
some studies show that liyper tension is positively related to SES while others 
show a negative relationship; or, that cancers atdifferent body sites relate 
differently to SKS. 

Statistics from the U.S. National Health Survey, 1962-1963, showing 
the number of days of disability according to income class from below $2000 
to $7000 were divided into ’’restricted activity days per person, ’ bed disability 
days per person,” ’’days in hospital per hospitalized person,” and ’’days of 
work-loss due to injury per usually working person.” These statistics 
reveal that in all four income categories the percentages are higher for 

those earning below $2000.* ] 

The report indicates that: I 

” 1. Rates of disability days are inversely related to the amount 

of family income, even with adjustment for differences in the 
age distribution within income intervals. 

2. based on unadjusted data, a person with family income of less 
than $2000 has, on the average, 16 days more of restricted 
activity than a person with an income of $7000 or more. Com- 
parable differentials were seven additional days of bed disa- 
bility and four days more lost from work. The rate of days 
lost from school was fairly constant for all income levels. 

3. The number of disability days attributable to chronic illness 
and impairment was highest among persons with family income 
of less than $2000 and decreased consistently with higher 
amounts of Income. Disability days associated with acute 



* U S National Center for Health Statistics, Medical care, health status_, — an^ 
family income . Washington: Dept, of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health 

Service, 1964 (Series 10, No. 9). 

















illness or injury remained fairly constant regardless of 
amount of family Income. The relatively higher rate of 
disability days due to chronic illness in the lowest income 
group is influenced to some extent by the comparatively 
high proportion of older persons in this group (p.74)." 

It is important to note, however, that the above findings discuss income, and 

that most of the empirical work discussed earlier considers composite measures 

of social status. 

Studies reporting socio-economic differences in the utilization of 
medical services are more consistent in their findings: Ross (1962), reanalyzing 

data from the National Health Surveys for 1957-1959, found a direct relation- 
ship between the average number of visits to physicians and social class. When 
the visits are analyzed in terms of the type of service that was received from 
the physician, the findings indicate that upper class persons were more likely 
to be going for preventive services while lower class persons mainly go to 
the doctor due to some acute complaint. Kriesberg and Treiman (1960) found 
similar tendencies with respect to utilization of dental services in a na- 
tional sample of 1,862 respondents. Graham (1958) also reports that in the 
same county in which there are no discernible class differences in illness, 

58 per cent of the highest status respondents had consulted a physician dur- 
ing the study period, while only 40 per cent of the lowest status group 
had done so. Laughton e t . a 1 . , (1958), in an analysis of the records of a small 
sample (N=105) of families participating in a prepaid medical care plan in 
Canada, found that class differences in the utilization of services were not 
statistically significant. They suggest that under conditions where finan- 
cial factors are not important, class differences in the utilization of medical 
services tend to disappear 

Kadushin (1964), in the review noted earlier, also hypothesizes that 



* Laughton’s sample, however, is not representative of the socio-economic 
continuum, since membership in a prepaid medical plan is often contingent on 
regular employment and/or enough funds to maintain monthly payments. 
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lower cl.iss persons are more concerned about illness and experience feeling 

ill more Irequently than upper class persons. The greater concern over ill- 

*1 

ness expressed by low SliS persons stems from their lesser knowledge of medi- 
flne, and the greater consequences of disease for their lives. The greater 
I ear of both medicine and the consequences of disease leads to less utili- 
'^atioM ol metIJcal services. We did find shreds of evidence to support the 
greater anxiety .and l.ack of knowledge about illness which Kadushin suggests: 
Deasy (1956) found in a study of the mother (130) of second-grade children 
participating in field trials of a polio vaccine that lower SES mothers were 
less likely to allow their children to participate and less likely to know 
the purposes of the field trial. Ossenberg (1962), in a study of 75 patients 
hospitalized for similar disorders, found that lower status patients were more 
anxious about their illnesses, less resigned to their illnesses, and more 
inclined to procrastinate in seeking medical help than high status patients.* 
I.evine (1962), controlling for the adequacy of local medical facilities, shows 
that lower class persons are more fearful of serious disease. Jenkins (1966) 
reports from a study of 436 respondents in a Florida community that Negro 
respondents, perceiving a greater prevalence of tuberculosis than whites, 
were much more concerned about tuberculosis. 

In sum, the data presented above leads us to agree with Antonovsky's (1967) 
conclusions : 



" There have doubtless been major changes during the twentieth cen- 
tury in the extent to which there are class differences in the tradi- 
tional intervening variables -- Malthus* 'vice and misery' -- which 
linked class to disease. But... the data are far from conclusive in 
demonstrating the disappearance of class differences in disease. " 



* In this study, the findings cannot be accounted for by economic fac- 
tors, since most of the lower class patients were on welfare relief and 
payments were not discontinued during hospitalization; moreover, their hospi- 
tal expenses were covered. 
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Wi* nilKht add to this that in the utilization of medical services the existence 
of class differences is very marked. 

C. Delinquency ; 

The observation that the lower SES levels contribute more than their pro- 
portionate share to juvenile delinquency and adult criminality is firm enough 
to require little further documentation. However, it is necessary to keep in 
mind that in the statistics usually cited, delinquency and criminality are 
defined by actions taken by the law enforcement agencies, processes which offer 
many points at which selective treatment can enter. In short, no one knows the 
true rates of criminal or delinquent acts, although the recorded rates indicate 
that there is an inverse relationship to socio-economic status. 

The possible disparity between true and known rates of delinquent and 
criminal acts is well illustrated by the course of research over the past 
decade on juvenile delinquency. A number of macroscopic studies on officially 
recorded delinquents show the expected inverse relationship to socio-economic 
status. Lander's (1954) Baltimore study of over 8,000 cases of recorded 
delinquency and Bordua'i? (1958-1959) Detroit study both found that economic 
factors were important in urban areas having high delinquency rates. More 
recently, Chilton (1964) reported a reanalysis of the Lander and Bordua data, 
as well as a comparison of the two earlier studies with data from 1,649 
delinquent cases in Indianapolis. He concluded that delinquency in urban areas 
is related to transciency, poor housing, and economic indices, and is predomi- 
nantly a lower class male phenomenon. 

Reiss and Rhodes (1961) in a study of 9,238 boys in Nashville, Tennessee, 
searched juvenile court records to locate delinquent respondents in the sample. 
They found the usual inverse relationship between SES and delinquency; further- 
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iiKirc, lowiT .si.'iLns boys ;ire more likely to have been charged with more serious 
df I i iKjiKMii .'Ids, .ind upper status boys are more likely to have informal records 



However, when adolescents themselves are asked whether or not they have 
coimni tted one or more of a set of delinquent acts, the inverse relationship 
to SKS lessens or disappears. Nye, Short, and Olsen (1958) in a study in three 
Washington cities and three midwestern towns, using a sample of fourteen and 
fifteen year olds, found virtually no differences by social class in the amount 
of self-reported delinquent behavior A replication by Akers (1964), conducted 
in a m idd le-sized Ohio city and using a sample of 9th grade students, found the 
s.'iiiie results. A lack of differences by social class is also reported by Clark 
and Wcnminger ( 19b2) in research from four Illinois communities for sixth to 
twelfth grade children and by Dentler and Monroe (1961) for seventh and eighth 
grade students in three Kansas counties. A study conducted by Voss (1966) in 
Honolulu did find a significant poitive association between self-reported 
delinquency and social class for boys, but the association disappears when 
delinquency is redefined as the reporting of two or more serious delinquent 
behaviors. Voss found no relationship between delinquency and social class for 
girls In the study. In sum, these five studies of self-reported delinquency, 
conducted in fifteen communities, question whether there is a true inverse 
relationship between social status and delinquent behavior. 

* Similar findings, gleaned from official records are reported by Bates 
(1960,1962), Pdmore (1963), Palmore and Hammond (1964), Erickson, et al. (1965) . 
and Gold ( 1966) . 

** They report that only 33 of the 756 tests of differences reach a five 
per cent significance level; these few differences can certainly be regarded 
as spurious. 











There are two equally plausible ways of explaining these contradictions: 
first, the findings may indicate that there are severe differences in the way 
in which law enforcement agencies handle delinquent acts committed by children 
from different class levels. A second explanation is that either middle class 
children are exaggerating their delinquent acts or that lower class children 
are under-reporting theirs. It is obviously hard to choose among these alterna- 
tives. Perhaps it is most judicious to simply state that these findings indicate 
that there are probably SES differences in the commission of delinquent acts 
as well as differential treatment of apprehended delinquents by law enforcement 
agencies . 

To date only fragmentary evidence exists to support the position that 
both explanations may indeed be plausible; Gold (1966) reports findings from 
a study of teenagers in Flint, Michigan, which Included Interviews designed 
to detect delinquency, the use of Informants to validate some of the reported 
delinquent behavior, and a comparison of the data with police records (N«522, 
validation was possible in 125 cases). The findings indicate that an Inverse 
relationship between social status and delinquency does exist for boys, but 
not for girls; that many serious delinquent acts are undetected; and that 
definite biases do exist in the police records. The police were more likely 
to officially record offenses committed by lower status youngsters, and more 
likely to "handle" the matter unofficially without referring it to the court 
if the offender came from a higher status family. From the official records, 
boys from the lowest social strata were apprehended five times as often as boys 
from the highest. Gold estimates that if records were complete and unselective, 
the ratio would be closer to 1.5:1. However, the interview data also indicates 
that, graded on an index of seriousness of offense, boys from the lowest strata 
were implicated on the highest delinquency level three to four times more than 
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boys from the highest strata. "If we consider these boys to be ones who repre- 
scMit the most pressing social problem and therefore should be apprehended and 
j'iviMi ;itUMitloii, then the official bookings rates do not depart so far from 
truly representing differential delinquency among social status levels (Gold, 
l‘ibh, p. VO."* 

Concerning criminal acts committed by adults,** no comparable information 
Is available. Among imprisoned criminals, the lowest economic groups tend to 
be disproportionately represented; prisoners are generally poorly educated, 
unemployed, unmarried and have a prior criminal record. We do not know 
whether such differentials would be markedly decreased were one to employ the 
same sort of self-reporting device with adults that Nye and others have used 
with youths or the interview procedure developed by Gold. 

'I bus lar, we have dealt with those who commit crimes. Delinquent and 
criminal acts, liowever, can also be viewed in terms of the victims of crime. 

Some findings from a study conducted by NORC for the President's Commission 
on Law Knforcement and Administration of Justice (Ennis, 1967) are of particu- 
lar interest in this context: At all levels of income, Negroes have higher 

rates of victimization for serious crimes against the person compared to whites. 



* An observational study of police officers* contacts with juveniles is re- 
ported by Piliavln and Briar (1964). The study suggests that wide discretion 
is exercised by police in dealing with young offenders and that this discretion 
is affected by criteria such as boys' prior records, race, grooming, and demeanor. 
When law enforcement agencies are evaluated by adolescents, one limited study 
(Chapman, 1956) finds that delinquent and non-delinquent respondents do not differ 
in their attitudes toward juvenile courts, probation agencies, and reformatories; 
but that the delinquent respondents show significantly greater antagonism toward 
the police. 

** Characteristics of prisoners are tabulated in U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

U.S. Census of Population: 1960. Subject Reports. Inmates of Institutions . 

Final Report PC(2)-8A. Washington, D.C. Government Printing Office, 1963. 
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Kor both groups, larcenies and car thefts increase with income. Burglaries, 
however, decline with a rise of income for whites, but increase for Negroes. 

When both serious and non-serious crimes against persons and property are 
tabulated, we find that low- income groups are more likely than high-income 
groups to be victims of crimes against the person, and that among the low- in- 
come group, Negroes are more often victimized than whites. Low-income groups 
of botli races and high-income whites have similar victimization rates in property 
crimes, with liigh-income Negroes being twice as likely to be victims of such 
crimes . 

D. Sexual Behavior. Fertility, and Family Stability : 

Description of the "lower-lower" and cognate groups stress the "immorality" 
and instability of family life. 0. Lewis' (1966) long and intensive description 
of a Puerto Rican family living in the "culture of poverty," seemingly devotes 
more space to these two topics than to almost any other. Similarly, Moynihan 
(1967) is particularly concerned with the stability of family life, and the 
incidence of illegitimacy among Negroes in the 1960*s. Warner's (1949a, 1949b) 
informants frequently refer to the theme of immorality in their descriptions 
of the "lower- lower" class. Both Dollard (1937) and Powdermaker (1939) in 
studies of a Mississippi city, see sexual behavior and family stability as 
marking off distinct classes within the Negro caste. 

Empirical studies tend to bear out the qualitative descriptions. Kinsey's 
(1948, 1953) now classic studies of human sexual behavior are the best large- 
scale studies available. Kinsey's samples, methodology, and interpretation have 
been criticized; certainly, the studies are biased by self-selection of respondent, 
under-representation of low-income groups, inclusion of prison populations, and 
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reli.iiicf »(|>on iiiomory and recall.* Kinsey reports that for both males and 
females, the amount of education is more closely related to sexual behavior 
than any otfier social characteristic. He reports a sharp and consistent 
relationsliip between education and sexual activity among males: whether we 

consider age at first premarital intercourse, percentage involved at a given 
age level, the frequency of premarital intercourse, or extramarital behavior, 
llu* less educated are the most sexually active. For females, the incidence 
and frequency of premarital intercourse is greater among lower status families, 
hut the relationship becomes less pronounced with age. 

More systematic sample survey studies tend to corroborate Kinsey’s findings. 

Keiss (1965) administered a scale of sexual permissiveness to a national 

sample of adults (N=1515) and to several samples of high-school and college 

students. He found no association between social class and permissiveness 

among the students, and a weak curvilinear association among adults; the lowest 

socio-economic groups tended to be more permissive than the high status 

group (garnma^.l'i in the adult sample). Rainwater and Weinstein (1960), in 

their study of a small group (N=96) of upper-lower and lower-lower families 

in Chicago, found that the lower- lower group tended to have sexual intercourse 

more frequently, but to have relatively prudish attitudes towards sexual I 

experiences and only crude notions of the physiology of sex. | 

Several summary reviews of the relationship between socio-economic status 
and fertility (Wes toff, 1954; Jaffe, 1965; and K. Davis, 1965) indicate an 
inverse relationship, although status differentials have been decreasing over 
time. Jaffe (1965), reviewing studies of desired family size, finds that there j 

are very little differences between socio-economic levels in the range and 
averages of desired family sizes. The poor, he concludes, get more children 
because they are not very proficient in avoiding excess fertility. Rainwater 



* Some of the criticisms and evaluations of the Kinsey reports are contained 
in Himeloch and Fava (1955). 















and Weinstein (1960) suggest that lower-lower couples have more children than 
they want because they have little faith in their own abilities to master 
contraceptive techniques, coupled with an inadequate knowledge of the physio- 
logy of conception.'' The uneven spread of contraceptive knowledge can be 
documented with many studies showing that the higher the SES the greater the 
use of contraceptives both in terms of sheer usage and effectiveness of use 
(i.e., in the sense of controlling both number and spacing of children).* ** 

The extent to which both sexual practices and lack of contraceptive 
techniques influence the illegitimacy rates is difficult to evaluate. Offi- 
cial illegitimacy rates, as Moynihan (1967) has shown, are higher for low 
socio-economic status groups and especially high for Negroes. Vincent (1954), 
who studied private practitioners and institutions catering to unwed mothers, 
found that upper status women were more likely to have i!Llegitimate children 
delivered by private practitioners; therefore, he questioned whether socio- 
economic differences in the illegitimacy rates are as large as official statis- 
tics indicate. 

Studies of marital satisfaction also find inverse relationships with 
socio-economic status. The major empirical studies of marriage until as 
recently as 1957 dealt primarily with middle class and college-educated 
segments of the population; there is almost no research, before that date, 
which could be considered representative of the entire population (Landis, 
1957). However, recent studies (Rainwater, ^ » 1959; Gurin, Veroff, 

and Feld, 1960; Blood and Wolfe, 1960; Komarovsky, 1962; Bradburn, 1965; 

* It should be noted that this finding antedates the development of 
birth control pills and the renewal of interest in the intra-uterine rings. 

** See, for example, the studies in Kiser (1962) and the book by 
Freedman, et al. , (1959). 
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Orden and liradburn, 1968) have been based on more representative samples. 

Ciirin, et. al . (I960), analyzing a national sample, and Bradburn (1965) working 
with samples in metropolitan areas, find that low SES couples are more likely 
tt) report dissatisfaction with their marriage. Orden and Bradburn (1968) 
find that the strength of the relationship between self-assessments of happi- 
ness in marriage, the scales constructed in the study to measure marital 
satisfactions and tensions and socio-economic status are about the same. Both 
indicators are positively related to SES, and the relationship is stronger 
for women than for men in both cases. Of special interest to us is the 
finding by Roth and Peck (1951)* that marital adjustment of couples is un- 
related to their parents* SES, and their suggestion that the source of the 
relationship between adjustment and SES lies in the present circumstances of 
the couple studied.** 

In reviewing studies of marital instability, both Hollingshead (1950) 
and Goode (1951) find an inverse relationship to SES. Goode suggests a process 
in which strain leads to dissatisfaction on the part of the wife who responds 
with withdrawal from intimacy and an eventual breakup of the marriage. A more 
recent cross-cultural analysis by Goode (1966) finds that the inverse relation- 
ship between divorce and socio-economic status holds for advanced industrial- 
ized societies in which divorce is relatively easy and inexpensive, but not 
for societies low in economic advancement or in which divorce is difficult or 
expensive. In a re-analysis of the 1960 Census, Udry (1966) finds that non- 



* Roth and Peck re-analyzed Burgess* longitudinal study of 53 couples 
engaged to be married in the Thirties; "good" adjustment ranges from a high 
of 52 % in the highest SES group to 12.5% in the lowest. 

** We have omitted discussion of the quality and form of lower-class 
marriages in our discussion, as well as the sources of satisfaction and strain 
The reader should consult the intensive studies of Komarovsky (1964), Paven- 
stedt (1965), Rainwater, et. al . , (1959), and Cohen and Hodges (1963). 







whites are much more likely to report themselves as separated or divorced 
than whites. When status is measured by educational level, an inverse rela- 
tioiisliip is found between separation / divorce and status for both men and 
women and for both whites and non-whites. When status is measured by occupa- 
tion, the inverse relationship still holds for men (clearer for the non-whites 
than for whites); for females, the distribution by occupation is not patterned, 
except that non-white rates are higher. 

The literature discussed in this section, yields results of an uncertain 
character. It should be kept in mind that we have dealt with tendencies, 
and not with absolutes. At any dne point in time, most of the households in 
the general population and among the poor are intact, with both husband and 
wife present. The poor have more dissatisfaction, more divorces, etc., but 
the reasons for these tendencies are not completely understood. 

E. Parent-Child Relationships and Child-Rearing Practices ; 

Our survey indicates that more research has been conducted on social 
class differentials in the area of parent-child relationships and child- 
rearing practices the^n in any other area of sociology. This emphasis arises 
out of a particular view of the problems of the lower class as being due 
primarily to deficiencies of character. If character formation is the result of 
early childhoood experiences and orientations, then it is imperative that we 
specify ways in which the lower class and (more recently) the very poor differ 
from standard Americans (i.e., middle class) in their child-rearing practices. 
Yet there is by no means strong consensus on what precisely are standard 
middle class, working class, and lower class practices. 

The early research of Davis and Havi^urst (1946), studying a Chicago 
sample in 1943, found the working class more permissive than the middle class 
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in a number of areas. Later research, conducted in Boston in 1951-1952, by 
Sears, Maccoby, and Levin (1957), found opposite class differences. Bronfen- 
brenner*s review of numerous studies, covering the period 1930-1957, attempts 
to reconcile the differences among studies by postulating a historical shift 
in child rearing towards greater permissiveness, with the middle class showing 
greater changes than the working class.* Reasoning that the middle class is 
more attentive and responsive to agents of change (e.g., popular literature, 
physicians, and counselors), lironfenbrenner sees the middle class as changing 
sufficiently since the Thirties to become, in the post World War II period, 
more permissive than the working class. Other class differences established 
in his review include a greater stress on independence training among the 
middle class, lessened use of corporal punishment, and less emphasis on 

authority as the basis for demands of obedience. 

Research conducted since Bronfenbrenner *s review has tended to emphasize | 

parental values and attitudes toward child-rearing practices, rather than 
techniques per Kohn (1959a, 1959b, 1963) suggests that techniques 

may have changed, while child-rearing values have remained much the same 
over time. Tlie main differences in values between middle class and working 
class parents has been the former's concern with developing self-direction in 
their children and the latter's concern with conformity to external proscription. 

Thus, the working class stresses obedience, deference to persons of higher 
status, honesty, cleanliness, respectability, while the middle class has been 




* lor a description of the samples utilized in his review see Bronfen- 
orenner (1966), Table I, p. 364. The major studies discussed are Davis and 
Havlghurst. 1946; Klatskin, 1952; Sears, al. . 1957; f 

1958; White, 1957; Boek, et. al . , 1958; Littm^n, et. al . , 195 , » 



** A discussion of the methodology used in the child-rearing studies and 
some criticism of the findings is presented by Johnsen and Leslie (1965). 
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concerned with the internalization of rules and norms, rather than the rules 
and norms themsc-lves.* Swinehart (1963) reports that middle class mothers 
stress the development of morality and character and feel effective in handling 
children's social and emotional needs, while lower class mothers are more 
concerned with the physical needs of their children. Similarly, Gurin, et. 
al. (1960) report that higher status parents are more concerned with the 
child-parent relationship, more introspective about their parental role; 
while lower status parents are more concerned over the provision of ade- 
quate physical care and material goods for their children. Kantor, £t 
al. (1958) suggest that as one moves from lower to upper socio-economic levels, 
mothers express greater clarity and certainty in their views concerning dis- 
cipline and sex, and are less concerned with obedience to parents. In an 
experimental setting, the results from the work of Hess and Shipman (1966a, 

1966b) show that the lower the class level the more likely the mother is to 
emphasize obedience from her children, and the less likely to explain reasons 
for behavioral rules . 

The research reported above ascertained class differences by focusing 
on parents; a number of investigators, however, have attempted to detect 
differences through the study of adolescents. For example, in a large study 
(N=1472) , Nye (1951) found that socio-economic level is a significant variable 
in the differential adjustment of adolescents to parents; with adolescents 
from high SES homes, better adjusted to their parents than those in low SES 
homes. Elder (1962) reports that middle class parents are viewed by adolescents 
as more likely to be democratic, egalitarian, or permissive; whereas lower 
class parents are likely to be considered autocratic or authoritarian. Bower- 



* A recent replication of the Kohn study suggests that occupation is 
related to parental values in much the same ways in both the United States 

and Italy (Pearlin and Kohn, 1966). 
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man (1964) reports that middle class parents are more often described as 
supportive and encouraging than are lower class parents. 

A number of studies have focused on the ’’lower-lower” families: Wortis, 

et al . (1963), in a study of 250 Negro mothers from very poor households, 
found that they were more concerned with their own convenience than with a 
’’good” theory of child care: they were more punitive than other groups, less 

demanding of performace and not very rewarding of children's accomplishments. 
Pavenstedt (1965) pres< nts a distressing portrait of a group of ’’multi-problem” 
families whose cooperation was sought in sending their children to pre- 
nursery school. The mothers were reluctant to cooperate and harbored mis- 
trust and suspicion of the school personnel. The children appeared to be 
neglected, hardly communicated with by adults, and characterized by a low 
level of affect and considerable self-devaluation. These findings are suppor- 
ted by Keller (1963) in a study of forty-six 5th-grade children from very 
poor families in New York. These children have derogatory self-images and 
little communication with adult members of their families. They were best 
described as living in an intellectually and emotionally impoverished 
environment. * 

We note, however, that a much more optimistic picture of poor families 
is presented in the Child Rearing Study of Low-Income Families in Washington, 
D.C. On the basis of intensive study of sixty-six families, the majority of 
whom are very low income, H. Lewis (1965) and Jackson (1966) conclude that 
the child-rearing values of this group do not differ very much from those 
of middle class Americans. However, because of the problems which extreme 
poverty presents , their attention is mainly devoted to the high-priority 



* For a discussion of the lower class family, see Keller (1966). Extensive 
documentation of some of the Issues discussed in this section is to be found 
in Berelson and Steiner (1964) and Hoffman and Hoffman (1964). 
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items of food, clothing, and shelter, with consequent seeming neglect of 
their children^* The very poor tend to get bogged down in the frustrations 
of pursuing these high-priority items, and have little energy or desire left 
to provide a supportive and stimulating environment for their children. 

K, Need for Achievement. Level of Aspiration, and Work Satisfaction ; 

Since jobs and occupations play a central role in almost every defini- 
tion of socio-economic status, the variables grouped together in this section 
are of prime theoretical importance. Need for achievement is presumably 
a measure of the strength of individual motivation to achieve some degree 
of success in the occupational sphere. Levels of aspiration refer to the 
professed occupational destinations of young people (or held by parents for 
their children). Finally, work satisfaction can be seen as one of the re- 
wards of occupational position, and hence one of the incentives for remaining 
in the labor force. 

The concept of achievement motivation and a recognized measure thereof 
using the TAT was developed by McClelland and his associates in experimental 
laboratory studies, usually with college students as subjects.** The impor- 
tance of achievement motive lies in the central role given to it by McClelland, 
et al . , in social change and in individual mobility. Highly motivated indi- 
viduals are presumed to show persistent striving activity directed toward 

* Epstein (1961) presents documentation, based on Census and information 
from the National Health Survey and Public Health Service, showing that the 
milieu of the child of a low income family comprises improper food, over- 
crowded living conditions, and lack of preventive dental and medical care. 

** McClelland, et al, (1953). A recent book edited by Atkinson and 
Feather (1966) presents the theory of achievement motivation and the 
studies conducted since 1957 which provide the main body of evidence 
for the validity of its behavioral implications. 
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a t.lRh s(oal In some area Involving competition witVi a standard of excellence. 
■Standards of excellence are first imparted to indlvluals by their parents, but 
in time ti.ese standards become internalized. A number of studies found a 



positive relationship between n Achievement and socio-economic status: an early 
study by Douvan (1956), using a sample of high-school students (N-313) in a 
Midwestern community, found that middle class adolescents manifest higher n 
Achievement than working-class individuals. Rosen (1956), in a study of high- 
school sophomores in the New Haven area, showed a clear relationship between 
social position and motivation scores, e.g., 837o of the subjects in the highest 
social class have high scores, as compared with 23"/. in the lowest. In a later 
study, Rosen (1959) examines differences in motivation, values, and aspirations 
of six racial and ethnic groups (427 pairs of mothers and their sons) in four 
Northeastern states. He finds that although there are significant differences 
by religion and ethnicity, social class accounts for more of the variance in 
motivation scores than either, and (as before) that social class is positively 
related to high achievement scores. Finally, Morgan (1962) reports the results 
from a national probability sample and shows that the n Achievement is higher 
for those respondents whose fathers were better educated, in white-collar 
occupations, and lived in large cities in the Northeast.* 

Recently, Kahl (1965) has su.;;: ^'ad that distinctions ought to be made be- 
tween achievement motivation and achievement goals, and presents data to buttress 
his case. Support for the argument presented by Kahl is reported in a study by 
Scanzoni (1967) who concludes that basic orientations toward occupations success 
may not necessarily vary by social class, but that "due to the structural 
situation of the lower and working classes, occupational acl.ievement and mobility 
are less dien defined as realistic. This gap (anomie) between aspirations and 



* The data is drawn from a study of the determinants of income and of 
intergenerational changes (Morgan, et. ^. , 1962). 
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expectations in many cases exists wholly apart from particular methods of child- 
rearing and resultant personality development. Instead, limited occupational 
achievement appears to be (in part at least) the product of the limited purview 
of opportunity inherent within the lower classes (p. 456)." 

Closely related to achievement-motive studies is the research focused on 
the "deferred gratification pattern" (DGP) , a concept developed by Davis and 
Dollard (1940) to characterize the differences between middle class and lower 
class Negroes* ability to defer immediate gratification for long-term return. 

The major empirical study, conducted by Schneider and Lysgaard (1953), involved 
the completion of self-administered questionnaires by a national sample of 
2,500 high-school students. They conclude that middle class students are more 
likely than lower class students to defer gratification by "impulse .renunciation. 
Although the magnitude of the differences is not impressive, lower class "im- 
pulse following" non-DGP behavior incbdes willingness to engage in physical 
violence, limited pursuit of education, low aspiration level, free spending, 
lack of concern for courtesy and obedience and limited dependence on parents. 

A number of other studies have tried to specify the components of the DGP 
(Beilin, 1956; Straus, 1962; Mischel, 1958), but the results have not provided 



unequivocal support for the existence of the pattern. 

Miller, Riessman, and Seagull ri965) have reviewed and criticized various 
aspects of these studies. For example, in the case of spending behavior, they 
suggest that the general life situation of the middle class makes it easier to 
defer gratification. The immediate spending of a lower class youth may simply 
be an attempt to bring himself up to the sane level of consumption as s^iown 
by his middle class counterpart. Or, in the case of limited pursuit of education. 



the critics do not deny that class differences exist in attitude, dropout 
rates, and college attendance, but feel that "One must be cautious, however. 
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in ascribing a solitary motivation to a particular behavior, since individuals 
may react in an identical manner for very different reasons (op. cit . , p. 294).*' 
Miller, et al., conclude that a final verdict on the DGP cannot be made at 
present, and that more attention should be paid to the situational rather than 
the psychodynamic variables involved in these behaviors. 

The relatively small number of studies concerning the relationship be- 
tween socio-economic status and achievement motive and/or DGP is surprising 
in the light of the considerable attention paid to these two topics in the 
literature on social stratification and poverty. In contrast, scores of 
studies are available on educational and occupational aspirations of youths.* 

Tlie research designs and the sample sizes of these studies tend to be of a better 
quality than the material available on achievement motive and DGP. 

Educational and occupational aspirations have been typically studied by 
asking high-school students their ultimate educational goals (e.g., whether 
they intend to attend college or not) and by asking for an occupational choice. 

In an extensive study of 35,000 seniors, from a national sample of 500 public 
high schools, Michael (1961) finds that social class, scholastic ability, 
and "school climate"** predicted intended college attendance rates. In the 
upper half of the ability distribution, social class remains the best pre- 
dictor of a student's capacity tn . . in the top quarter of the ability 



* Our coverage of the literature in this area is, by necessity, incomplete. 
To wit, a research team at Texas A&M University has published a bibliography 
of works on educational and occupational aspirations, including unpublished 
material, wiich contains over 500 items (Ohlendorf, et al . , 1967). 

** School climates are ordinarily indexed by the proportion of the student 
body exhibiting various social and personal characteristics, such as the 
proportion of students from highly educated families, or the proportion of 
students planning to go on for further education. 
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distribution. An earlier study by Sewell, jet ajL. (1957) of a random sample of 
Wisconsin high-school students (N=4,167) found that measured intelligence and 
social status each make an independent contribution to educational and occu- 
pational aspirations. With some modifications, and smaller, less compre- 
hensive samples, the influence of social class on aspirations has been re- 
ported by Wilson (1959), Turner (1962), Krauss (1964), and Bennett and Gist 
(1964). 

Antonovsky and Lerner (1959) in a study of youths between the ages of 
16-20, paid particular attention to the educational and vocational aspira- 
tions of Negro and whites youths of the same socio-economic level. They 
found that Negroes tend to have higher aspirations than whites.* Similar 
results were obtained by Short and Strodtbeck (1965) in a study contrasting 
gang members with other youths of comparable social status in Chicago.** In 
a comparison of four Chicago samples and two national samples, Rivera and 
Short (1967) make the dis tine t ion te tween absolute and relative occupational 
expectations.*** When looking at absolute goals, they find that non-gang 



* The higher educational aspirations of Negro high school students are also 
detected in a study conducted in Kansas City by Gist and Bennett (1963). 

** Many researchers comment on the unreasonably high aspirations of Negro 
youths: for example, one high-school dropout in Short and Strodtbeck*s study 
Indicated that he wanted to be a doctor. Oscar Lewis (1965) catches the 
flavor of these unrealistically higu expectations in a quotation from a nine- 
year-old Puerto Rican girl who states in the context of explaining how much 
she loves her mother, "That*s why when I grow up I want to be a doctor or 
a chambermaid. So when I work and earn money, 1*11 put it in the bank and 
give mami the bank book so she can take out what she wants" (p. 246). Note 
that the second sentence in the quotation shows both the DGP (putting money 
earned in the bank) and impulse gratification (letting her mother take out 
money whenever she needs it). 

*** These distinctions are made by Empey (1956). Absolute goals refer 
to the Occupational lev^el an adolescent defines as attainable; relative 
goals specify the amount of mobility beyond status of origin which a respon- 
dent expects to achieve. 
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lower class Negroes expect to reach higher occupational levels than non- gang 
whites; with race controlled, the expectations of gang members are lower than 
those of non-gang members. The findings from the national sample indicate no 
difference in the absolute goals of Negroes and whites. However, when relative 
expectations are compared, they find that within all comparable categories 
Negroes anticipate a substantially greater amount of upward mobility than 
whites, i.e., the expectations of Negro gang members are higher than those of 
white gang members; the expectations of the Negro national sample are higher 
than those of the white national sample. 

As could be anticipated, parental aspirations for children follow much 
the same pattern suggested above. Hyman (1966), reviewing national sample 
survey results, found that parents' educational and occupational aspirations 
for their children are directly related to socio-economic status.^'' Working 
with a less extensive sample, R.R. Bell (1965), found a direct relationship 
between socio-economic status and Negro mothers' educational aspirations for 
their children. In Rosen's work (1959), social class is also significantly 
and directly related to vocational aspirations; however, ethnicity accounts 
for more of the variance than social class. With the exception of the study 
by Reissman (1953), the aspirations of adults across social classes have not 
been investigated. In an Evanston, Illinois, study, Reissman found that 
upper status respondents were much more willing to forego immediate gains 
in order to obtain occupational advancement.* ** Finally, in a cross-cultural 

* Studies by G.D. Bell (1963) and Simpson (1962) report similar findings; 
these studies also suggest that parental motivation, as perceived by high- 
school students, may be more important than social class as a predictor oi 
high ambition. 

** It is also possible to interpret the findings of this study in terms 
of the deferred gratification pattern discussed above. 



comparison of the occupational aspirations of young boys, Lambert and Kline- 
berg (1963) found that the aforementioned socio-economic differentials in 
aspirations hold, although there were some differences among countries in 
the kinds of occupations desired. 

The difficulty in the interpretation of the findings from aspiration 
studies has been recognized by many writers. Once goals are elicited, it is 
often difficult to interpret whether they are aspirations or whether the 
responses reflect a combination of realizable goals and/or culturally- 
desirable answers (Empey, 1956; Stephenson, 1957; Rodman, 1963). Keller 
and Zavalloni (1964) have argued that ambition, or high aspiration level. 



has been incorrectly defined solely in terms of desired educational or occu- 
pational goals. They contend that a lower status child aspiring to a college 
education has higher aspirations than a middle class child of college-edu- 
cated parents. like Miller, e^ (1965) cited earlier, they argue that 

aspirations ought to be measured in terms of the "distance" between the 
starting point of the individr^l and his aspired -for "destination" (e.g. , 
the relative goals discussed by Empey); furthermore, individual capacities 
and talents, as well as facilities (e.g., income) for achieving a goal, 
ought to be considered. With measures of this sort, differences among 
socio-economic levels would be les5^ened or perhaps reversed, the lower 



socio-economic displaying relatively higher levels of aspiration than the 
upper. They key issue in this argument is identifying individuals* points 
of origin. Sewell, et ,sJL* (1957) took into account both the abilities of 
individuals and their socio-economic status and found a positive relationship 



to aspiration, independent of intelligence.* Whatever the merits of the 



* Sewell's data also shows a critical sex difference in educational plans, 
college attendance, and college graduation. In general, for females, the 
relative effect of SES is greater than is the effect of intelligence; for 



